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full of an irresistible tendency, he says, toward 
satire and the grotesque. Don Juan, — yes ; 
but Keats' Isabella} But what does the re- 
viewer think of pp. 166-173, where the main 
question is discussed, the crux : — What is the 
foundation, the essence, of English Prosody ? 
This is where we want criticism. What does 
Prof. Hart teach his classes on this point ? 
What do professors of English in general teach 
about it ? For colleges, literature is the main 
thing in teaching modern languages ; as far as 
English goes, in literature the main thing is 
poetry (glance over any college course); in 
poetry the main thing (technically) is metre. 
How are we, then, to take up the subject, — on 
what general plan ? Surely we want to agree 
about the foundation of the science. It is just 
here that Prof. Hart ought to have given us the 
benefit of his unquestioned learning as scholar 
and experience as teacher. Inviting criticism, 
and as a matter of general interest and im- 
portance for professors of English everywhere, 
I beg to offer the following "try " — as Mr. Fur- 
nivall would say — at a basis for English Pros- 
ody. 

A. English Metres are (1) based on regular 
Time-Intervals ; (2) marked off and deter- 
mined by Accent; (3) regulated, not determined, 
by Quantity (Schipper); (4) neither determined 
nor regulated by Pitch ; (5) influenced by 
Pauses and Slurring; (6) beautified ("a vile 
word," I know) by Tone-Color ; (7) still per- 
vaded to a large extent by Rime, End-Rime 
being, however, mainly concerned with the 
stanza, not the verse, and Beginning-Rime 
being a subordinate factor within the verse. 

B. The test of the individual verse is its 
Movement, the sum of relations of its parts ; 
not the nature of separate " feet." A verse is 
the unit of Prosody. We class it according to 
the number of its stress-syllables, and ac- 
cording to the number and distribution of its 
unaccented syllables. 

Francis B. Gummere. 
New Bedford. 



Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrungin das 
Studium der Lautlehre der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. Von Eduard Sievers. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, 1885. 8vo, pp. XVI, 255. 
•5 m. 



The third edition of Sievers' work on pho- 
netics must interest all engaged in that study, 
including those who study the origin and de- 
velopment of the modern languages. This 
book is meant for philologists, and though pri- 
marily for the student of the Indo-European 
languages in their earlier forms (p. 4), yet the 
fact that it is for philologists makes it of value 
for the philological study of the modern lan- 
guages also. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of actual observation of spoken 
sounds and of a careful training of the ear, and 
makes constant reference to actual pronuncia- 
tions in many modern forms of speech. It is 
not too much to say that the phonetic problems 
of, for example, the Greek, historically con- 
sidered, cannot be fully understood by one 
who has not had some training in modern pro- 
nunciations, and in other dialects than his 
native one. . We must recognize the importance 
of a systematic study of phonetics, without 
which we cannot understand the development 
of forms in any language, ancient or modern. 
This book will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the proper study of phonetics, to what- 
ever languages investigation is then to be di- 
rected, for it impresses on the reader the im- 
portance of thorough and critical observation 
and practice without dogmatism better than any 
other book on the subject I have ever seen. 

The limitation to the older Indo-European 
languages is one of the changes made in this 
new edition, as a result of recent discussions. 
The section on the vowels has also been care- 
fully worked over, and, in view of the great 
amount of discussion on this subject of late, 
one naturally turns to this part of the book to 
see what Sievers' present position is in regard 
to the English school now represented by 
Sweet. That system he still considers the best 
on the whole, and he accepts its principle of 
classification of vowels according to tongue 
positions, as the only one which gives a solid 
basis for further study. He does not, however, 
consider it a finality. The system of Mr. 
Schnyder (mentioned and partially reported 
by Whitney in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1884) is not yet 
given in detail, and at present it may be ad- 
mitted that on the whole no other system yet ex- 
plained is so satisfactory as the latest form of 
the English one. It must be added, that this is 
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not exactly true of Bell's vowel system. Thus, i 
the distinction between " narrow " and " wide" \ 
is not the same as Bell's between " primary " ! 
and "wide," and the account of mixed vowels as 
given in Bell's 'Sounds and their Relations' 
(Salem, 1881), is not so generally accepted ; see 
Sievers' note, p. 92, on the word " mixed " and 
compare the language of Sweet's ' Hand-book,' 
p. 11 and p. 20 (last part of § 51). The mistake ; 
of confounding Bell's system with what has j 
since grown out of it, is not uncommon. That 
system may at some time be generally recog- j 
nized as marking an era in phonetics, but it ! 
certainly will never be accepted as correct in ; 
all respects. 

The remarks on pp. 99, 100 on rounded 
vowels will be read with interest, among others 
the description of the German a and sounds. 
What is said on pp. 105, no about r will, it 
is to be hoped, lead some one in America to 
describe the sounds of r that may be noticed in 
this country. Thus, my own r before a vowel 
as in red, road, is an inner-alveolar, or an outer 
cerebral, formed without rolling or trilling at 
about the dividing line between cerebral and 
alveolar, viYAle nvy t,d,n ate med\um-a\veo\ar, 
possibly inclining somewhat towards outer- 
alveolar. Before r in the same syllable, as in 
tried, true, dry, t and d rather approach the r 
position and the r is often a spirant. 

One very important change and improvement 
in this edition is in the treatment of the syllable, 
with the recognition of Schallsilben and 
Drucksilben, pp. 179, 180. 

The last section, that on sound change, is 
almost identical with that in the second edition. 
On p. 230 the remark about a in English is 
strange ; cf. p. 97 where the meaning of a is also 
uncertain. It has always seemed to me that 
this last part of the book was the one least 
adapted for use, in being too difficult of appli- 
cation, and I have never been able to regard it 
as a practical presentation of the subject for 
use with students. The subject of assimilation 
is not so presented that the student fairly re- 
alizes its importance. At the very beginning 
the change of Latin t to Italian d (padre) and 
the total disappearance of the same consonant 
in French (pere) are taken as examples of 
weakening and of weakening alone, while the 
real cause is the presence of voiced sounds on 
both sides of the consonant. That is, at least 



the former, and probably both are properly 
cases of assimilation. The weakening is an 
accident, and in my view the use of that 
word, which necessarily involves speaking of 
strengthening also, is a mistake, and puts an 
obstacle in the way of understanding the phe- 
nomena of phonetic change. As far as pres- 
sure in the mouth at the point of closure is 
concerned the ordinary t is stronger than the 
ordinary voiced d, but the latter being voiced 
is in that respect stronger, that is, calls for 
more muscular exertion than the /, and for 
the Romance languages it is as yet only an un- 
proved assumption that an unvoiced d was the 
intermediate stage between / and voiced d, 
though a not improbable assumption. But 
even if this assumption be correct, then the 
change from unvoiced d to voiced d is assur- 
edly a strengthening, due in such cases to 
assimilation. Assimilation produces weaken- 
ings, but it also produces strengthenings. The 
study of assimilation involves also that of 
dissimilation, and perhaps some of the "spon- 
taneous changes " are really due to one of 
these two causes. Suppose, for example, tVvat 
an original d loses its voice simply, and that 
later speakers find this sound not sufficiently 
distinct from some variety of dh, the sphere 
of which latter voiced aspirate may, with some 
individuals, approach near a voiced d. The 
result might be an intensification of the differ- 
ence, so that the unvoiced d becomes a t. It 
is not intended to assert that this is necessarily 
the explanation of a part of the Germanic 
Lautverschiebung. 

In view of the less important character of 
" spontaneous change " in linguistic history, it 
would have been better to put the "combina- 
tory changes " first, instead of sacrificing the 
proper order to an apparent but illusory gain 
in simplicity. Compare, also, Schuchardt, 
Zeitschrift far Romanische Philologie, IV. 
3 8 5. V. 309. 

In conclusion let it be said that it is only by 

the study of phonetics that one can properly 

; prepare himself to write specimens of dialects 

; for philological purposes. Such a study need 

i not involve the use of Sievers' notation or any 

other one for all cases, but the ear must be 

! trained to recognize the various sounds heard, 

i and the attempt must be made to distinguish 

them in writing by a phonetic spelling. The 
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different dialects of English, German, and 
French in this country need such description. 
E. S. Sheldon. 

Harvard University. 



Langue Internationale N6o-Latine ou langage 
auxiliaire simplifie\ destine' a rendre pos- 
sibles et faciles les relations directes entre 
tous les peuples civilises d'origine latine 
par E. Courtonne. Nice, Librairie Vis- 
conti. 

The above treatise was presented in 1883 
by its author to the Soci.U Ni.oisedes Sciences 
Naturelles et Historiques and made such an 
impression on this body ("il ya la une initia- 
tive aussi fertile que celle de Wagner, pour la 
musique, devenue intelligible aux organisations 
les plus born^es, les plus reTractaires," p. 11) 
that it was decided to have it printed and sent 
to all the learned societies of Europe, in order 
to attract helpful criticism and thereby aid the 
author in his undertaking to create an artificial 
Neo-Latin language that should be easily un- 
derstood and learned by the different Romance 
nations, and should serve them as an interna- 
tional means of communication. 

M. Courtonne devoted twenty years to his 
work ; a very small part of this time, spent 
upon the study of English, which the author 
classes among the Romance languages, might 
have saved him some bad blunders in his table 
of sounds, where it is said that a in Fr. cas, 
pas, equals a in Engl, far ; that / in /tau has 
the same sound as e in ^ven, it in se«or that of 
ng in hx'mg ; and that whist is pronounced in 
French and in the other Romance languages 
as it is in English. 

We are told that the author found the num- 
ber of radicals common to all of the Romance 
dialects much larger than he expected. This 
has enabled him to confine the vocabulary of 
his new language to such words as are known 
to most of the Neo-Latin races. These radicals 
are then by all known means of shortening 
words made to " return to their original mon- 
osyllabic form." To each monosyllabic root 
may now be added any one of a large num- 
ber of prefixes, suffixes and other formative 
elements having well defined and unchangeable 
functions, or anv combination of such elements. 



Prefixes and suffixes with unchangeable func- 
tions would indeed be a novelty in language 
and their well-known practical impossibility is 
admitted by the author himself when he forms : 
' 'bdar (/aire dire bak!)-Wbakir-vear (dire vae!) 
"^maudire." Why not "bdar (dire bah/}=s'e'ton- 
ner"? 

There is to be only one conjugation, the var- 
ious forms of the substantive verb ar serving 
as endings. One of the principal characteris- 
tics of the Romance languages is to be sacri- 
ficed by the introduction of the Germanic 
system of compound words, e. g. pax mar 
mallvap nav compna: "compagnie des bateaux 
a vapeur de la malle de l'oc£an pacifique." 
The new language is to have no peculiar syn- 
tax of its own, but the different Romance na- 
tions in employing the Neo-Latin are to apply 
the rules of their own language, so that their 
different ways of using the common language 
would be like different dialects, resembling 
each other sufficiently to offer no great difficul- 
ties to the learner. The spelling is to be 
phonetic, there being 25 letters which always 
represent the same sounds. How phonetic 
changes are to be avoided in certain combina- 
tions that are sure to come up through the un- 
limited possibilities of word-formation, we are 
not told. 

Although former projects of international 
languages have been failures, it might be pos- 
sible to invent a Neo-Latin language of M. 
Courtonne's description to be used for certain 
limited purposes, like an international signal 
code ; but such apologies for language are not 
often thought out by the brains of one man, 
they grow spontaneously out of the necessities 
of actual life, like the Pidgin English and the 
Lingua Franca. But if they must redolere 
lucerna, the oil should be scented with a little 
more knowledge of history and philology than 
our author displays when he tells us that the 
principal non-Latin element in the English 
language is the Norse. It is interesting to note, 
however, that even France, with its steadily in- 
creasing army of trained philologians, has not 
yet passed the age of these philological Kinder- 
krankheiten. We conclude by giving a speci- 
men of the "langue internationaleneo-latine." 

(In the text q represents the sound of k and d that of eu in 
Fr. mcwte.) 
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